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cantonal'authofity, and the increase of power to the central govern-
ment, involved in the change, were quite sufficient to kill the bill.

Three laws were voted on at once in October 1896. The law
that created the greatest amount of excitement was one which,
directed that the railways should prepare a statement of their
accounts. This measure was strongly opposed in Romance
Switzerland. It was said to be an insidious attempt to commit
the people to the state ownership of railways. It was also
accused of being an attempt to reduce the price at which the
state would buy up the shares. Another argument urged
against the law was, that it would frighten away capitalists
from investing in Swiss railways, especially in the mountain
lines of the Simplon, the Engadine, and the Spliigen. Public
opinion was so excited on the subject that it almost became a
race conflict. The Romance Swiss were represented as enemies
to federal progress, whose resistance must be broken down.
The German deputies had nearly all voted for the law, and
those that had voted against it dared not openly oppose it before
the people on the eve of the general elections.

The law was warmly supported by M. Zemp, the federal coun-
cillor in charge of the bill, who had taken the place of M. Welti
on the latterJs resignation. He represented the Catholic party,
who were opposed to the law; but he defended it so well that
he practically carried his party with him. He pointed out that
this bill was only a step towards the elucidation of the question,
on which the people would be able to give judgment later, and
a clearer judgment in consequence of the accounts being pro-
perly drawn up. It is said that the victory of the law was due
largely to M. Zemp's exertions^ for it was calculated that between
30,000 and 40,000 Catholics voted on his side, and the law was
carried by a majority of 46,000. The bill is known as the
*' Zempacher Sieg."

The same day as the law on railway accounts was passed, the
law on discipline in the federal army was heavily voted down,
not one canton having pronounced in its favour. The objections
levelled against it were that it increased the federal military
authority, and that the general was invested with powers in time
of peace which he formerly only possessed in time of war. The
majority against the law was the large one of 232,676.